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draught; log sheds of the Canadian lumbermen, but the overcrowded, overheated, 
and underventilated tenements of night-air-dreading city dwellers. Its ravages are 
just as fatal in the factory cities of southern France as in the factory cities of north 
Britain ; nay, the hectic Scotch weaver, seeking salvation in a change of occupa- 
tion, has a better chance of survival than his French fellow-sufferer, for frost is an 
antidote, and a consumptive, turning game-keeper in the Scotch Highlands, will 
recover sooner than if his means had enabled him to pass his winter in the sultry 
tropics. Frost is an antiseptic. In stormy winter nights its breath often purifies 
the indoor atmosphere of our city homes, in spice of all air-excluding contrivances, 
and we accordingly find that epidemic catarrhs are much less frequent in midwinter 
than in March, when the accumulated disease germs get their first fair chance of 
development. Experience has also demonstrated the still more suggestive fact that 
far gone consumptives have recovered in a winter camp, exposed to the ringing 
frosts of the upper Adirondacks, while in Florida the percentage of deaths from 
tuberculosis is altogether too high to be wholly explained by the aggregation of in- 
curable invalids. 

In other words, the most effective cure of pulmonary disorders has for centuries 
been mistaken for their cause. The Frost-giant Hrymir of the Scandinavian Saga 
was dreaded as the chief adversary of the human race, and an echo of that tradi- 
tion from the land of the Baresarks may still haunt the souls of their cotton-spin- 
ning descendants; but the general introduction of the word " catarrh" would do 
much to exorcise such ghosts of the dark ages, for the chief error of thousands of 
shortened lives could still be summed up in the epitaph, " Killed by a deceptive syn- 

onyme." „_ 

Felix L. Oswald. 
III. 

THE CLAMOR FOB "MORE MONET." 

The most frantic clamor for an increased supply of currency since 1873, when 
Wall Street urged and persuaded Secretary Richardson to issue a part of the green- 
back " reserve," was raised in the early autumn of the present year. It is not to be 
denied that there was great stringency in the money market. There seemed to be but 
little loanable money, and what there was could be had only on terms that would 
have satisfied Shylock. Wall Street believed, in accordance with its usual habit of 
taking extreme views and of exaggerating every situation, that the country was 
suffering from alack of currency; it laid the blame for this condition of affairs upon 
the government, and looked to the treasury as the only possible source of relief. 
Granting that more money was needed. Wall Street was right in its opinion that the 
treasury alone, at that moment, could alleviate the situation. The Secretary him- 
self seems to have thought so, for he adopted measures that let out upon Wall 
Street a flood of money and put a speedy end to the stringency. In doing this, how- 
ever, he was driven to such expedients that the natural flow of money out of the 
treasury will be diminished for a year to come, and the Secretary's ability to relieve 
the market, should the conditions recur that prevailed in September, will be greatly 
impaired. The prepayment of interest acts like a valve upon money going into the 
treasury. If more money was let out In September, less money will come out in 
the months to come; and thus funds will tend to accumulate in the vaults of that 
monument of Jacksonian recklessness and Yankee unteachableness, the independ- 
ent treasury. 

During the previous month of August a new law had gone into operation which 
was designed to make a regular monthly addition to the money in circulation ; and 
the idea that lay behind this legislation was that the thirty million dollars' annual 
increase that resulted from the operation of the Silver Act of 1878 was insufficient 
to meet the currency needs of the country. 

Does the country need more money than it has f Did It need more in September 1 
The answer to these questions must be a qualified one. Does the wheel of your 
ox-cart need a quart of oil to stop it from squeaking 1 That depends upon whether 
you are driving a clumsy Mexican cart, that is made expressly to squeak, or a well- 
finished American article. The demoralized victim of the opium habit cannot ex- 
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1st without his dally supply of the drug, and an extra dose for an occasion ; but his 
neighbor, who has not debased his system, can get along better than he without any 
at all. So this country, accustomed to a wasteful use of money, to an antique sys- 
tem which makes that money now disappear and now reappear, without regard to 
the course of trade, and to the obtaining of such extra sums as are occasionally 
needed by every great commercial community, through the operation of artificial and 
not of natural means,— this country did really need more money so greatly that even 
some conservative thinkers were persuaded that the silver legislation of the late 
session of Congress was justified. 

Yet every one who knows the laws of money is aware that whatever artificial 
addition is made to tha currency to meet a sudden want remains after the necessity 
for it has passed. Then it is first felt as a glut of money; next it furnishes the 
temptation and the means of speculation, which, in turn, ends in stringency and a 
renewed clamor for money. As in the case of the victim of opium , indulgence leads 
to increased craving, and an interruption of indulgence causes violent distress. 

The needlessness of the repeated demands for an increase of currency which mark 
the financial history of this country may be demonstrated if it can be made to ap 
pear that not an increase of population, nor an increase of business, nor a combina- 
tion of botb, necessarily calls for an augmentation of the circulation. Now, in the 
first place there is nothing unreasonable in the proposition just announced, for the 
instrumentalities by which modern commerce economizes the use of actual money 
are capable of greater and more speedy expansion than is commerce itself. The 
bank, the clearing-house, the railroad, the telegraph— each of these suggests the de- 
vices by which an ever-increasing amount of service is imposed upon and rendered by 
each dollar of the circulation. So admirable is this machinery for the purpose to 
which it is put that where full advantage of It Is taken an amount of money ade- 
quate to the transaction of a given amount of business may easily be made to effect 
the exchanges when the volume of business Has become twice or thrice as great. 

An illustration of this truth— the only one that will be offered here, the only one 
that is needed— may be found in the recent commercial and monetary history of 
England. London is still the exchange centre of the world, and In all financial mat- 
ter it is still the principal ganglion. 

Let us first notice briefly these facts : that after the outbreak of the Civil War 
in America, and before the adoption of the gold standard by Germany, England 
might have had almost the whole gold product of the world for the asking. Then 
from 1873 until 1879 Germany was a great competitor for gold, since it was necessary 
to provide a full supply of coin for the new standard; and since 1872 it has actually 
coined more than $600,000,000 worth of gold. Meanwhile, since the preparation for 
the resumption of specie payment in the United States began, not only has the whole 
gold production of this country— the greatest producer of gold in the world— been 
withheld, but a large sum has been drawn from England and other markets. France 
also has ceased coining silver and has required gold. Thus England, which had no 
competitors in the gold market for a long series of years, has recently had them on 
every hand. Yet such is the financial strength of London that, if gold had been 
needed, England might have drawn it from any part of the world, wherever there 
was gold. 

And now, how has England endured this severe competition ? It has passed 
through the whole period without a single crisis, without seeing a moment when 
the rate of interest was excessive ; and while the volume of business has gone on 
increasing steadily, it has been transacted easily and without friction upon a dimin- 
ishing volume of currency. The fact of an increase of business requires no proof. 
The total receipts of British railways increased from 63 to 73 millions sterling be- 
tween 1878 and 1888. The number of letters carried by the post increased 80 per 
cent, in the same time. The gross value of the foreign trade, which was £611,775,239 
in 1879. was £740.242,561 in 1889. The London bank clearings were 1,855 millions ster- 
ling in the year ended May 31, 1879; they were 7,618 millions sterling in the calendar 
year 1889. Facts like these might be cited by the score to illustrate the growth of 
British commerce. A stupendous structure of business and credit is erected upon 
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the small but soK 1 foundation of the English monetary system and the reserve in 
the Bank of England; and year after year the structure is built higher without peril 
to the stability of the whole. 

Moreover, as has been said, it has been possible to remove a part of the founda- 
tion. During the eleven years from 1879 to 1889, inclusive, the gross importation 
of gold into Great Britain was £135,861,214 ; the exports, £140,572,084 ; the net export, 
£4,710,870. That is to say, taking no account of gold lost by abrasion and otherwise, 
and used in the arts, the stock of the metal which is the sole basis of British money 
was diminished by nearly five millons sterling. Nor does this tell the whole story ; 
for whereas the notes of the Bank of England in circulation during January, 1879, 
were 33 million pounds, they had diminished in January, 1890, to less than 25 mill- 
ions ; and these notes constitute the only considerable and the only fluctuating 
class of paper money in use. Thus it appears that a greatly-enlarged volume of 
business was transacted easily with a volume of currency smaller by 13 million 
pounds, or $65,000,000. 

And how about the United States ? Prior to resumption in 1879 the country had 
entered upon an era of wonderful prosperity, for which the currency in circulation 
was quite inadequate. Yet the only money of the country was 350 million dollars 
in greenbacks, a slightly smaller amount of national bank-notes, and a sum esti- 
mated at 200 millions in gold, the greater part of which was locked up in the treas- 
ury. Certainly not more than 800 millions of all kinds of money were in the hands 
of the people. Since then, up to October, 1890, there have been coined 377 million 
silver dollars and 487 millions in gold— 864 millions in all. The country has pro- 
duced, according to Mr. Valentine's estimate, 365 millions' worth of gold; and it 
has made a net importation in the eleven years before June, 1890, of $165,004,126. (Im- 
ports, $413,213,288 ; exports, $248,209,162.) Meantime the issue of national bank-notes 
has decreased by about 170 millions, and the amount locked up in the treasury has 
increased, though not largely. It was estimated by the Treasury Department on 
October 1 that the amount of money in circulation was 1,498 millions; which sum, 
it will be observed, corresponds with reasonable exactness to 800 millions circula- 
tion in 1879, plus 864 millions coined, minus 170 millions of bank-notes withdrawn. 

And yet, with an addition of 700 millions to the circulation, the slight clogging 
of a few millions in the treasury about the first of September came near causing a 
financial crisis I Make every allowance for the greater growth of the population of 
this country as compared with Oreat Britain, and its enormous internal commerce, 
and still it does not appear that the vast increase of currency was needed. Still less 
do the facts give a justification of the sharp stringency, and the peril of a financial 
convulsion which the prompt and vigorous intervention of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was needed to avert. 

The explanation is to be sought deeper, and the remedy for a recurrence of the 
difficulty is elsewhere than in new coinage laws or in the action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. This is no place, nor is the space at my command, to work out the 
problem ; but one or two hints will indicate where a partial or total remedy may be 
found. 

1. The sub-treasury system ought to be abolished forthwith. When business is 
active, the receipts of the government are large, but the outflow is not increased. 
At the very time when the use of money increases, the operation of an absurd 
treasury system causes it to disappear in vaults whose doors swing inward only, 
and to be lost to commerce. It is a very remarkable fact, if it be a fact, that in this 
country alone of all the world it is perilous to intrust the custody of the public 
money to a bank which can keep the public deposits as funds still available for 
commercial purposes. 

2. The operations of the banks are conducted with a semi-privacy which results 
in a concealment of currency movements until the opportunity to take defensive 
measures has passed. It would be greatly to the advantage of the banks and the 
banking interest if every considerable transfer of money from one city to another 
were promptly notified to the clearing-house, so that the movements of currency 
should be known by all. 
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3. There should be a clearing-house of clearing-houses, for the purpose of effect- 
ing all the exchanges between the banks of the country In the promptest manner 
and with the least possible transfer of actual money. 

These are but desultory hints, that may be worth much or little. But in either 
event the fact remains that through the use of the proper means the present supply 
of money may be more than sufficient not merely for present needs, but for twice 
the population ar.d twice the commerce of the United States to-day. An excessive 
amount of currency is doubly to be deplored as an incentive to speculation and a 
sure cause of inflated prices, and as locking up property in an unproductive form. 
The obstreperous advocates of more money are the lineal descendants of the flat- 
money Greenbackers, who once nearly succeeded in carrying their pernicious meas- 
ures. The first thing to be learned is that legitimate business does not need an ever- 
increasing supply of money, but is injured rather than benefited by an excess of the 
currency. Then let us learn that, if commerce is left free of government interfer- 
ence with the monetary system, either by locking up funds or by letting them out to 
relieve a stringency, commerce can take care of itself. Then the only lesson remain- 
ing to be learned is the means of causing a dollar to do the utmost possible work 
in effecting the exchanges of the country. In short, we need more financial science 
and less senseless clamor for more money by men who do not know the first prin- 
ciples of the science. 

Edward Stanwood. 
IV. 

PREMONITIONS AND WARNINGS. 

The intimacy of my friends C. and L. was of the closest kind. Associated in 
business, sharing the same bachelor apartment;, and having much in common, they 
were like brothers. When L. died, his death affected C. deeply, its suddenness add- 
ing greatly to the shock. About two years after it occurred C. married. Mrs. C. had 
known L. The honeymoon was to be spent in a trip to Niagara. The wedding took 
place on Thursday, and the newly-married couple were to start on the 10:30 a.m. 
train on Friday. They drove to the station and, as C. opened the carriage door, he 
saw, or thought he saw, L. 's figure standing in the station entrance. Mrs. C, fol- 
lowing the gaze of her husband, saw it too. As C. alighted from the carriage the 
figure disappeared into the Btation, and though he searched among the throng of 
passengers, he could discover no trace of the apparition, if apparition it were. Now, 
C. is not a particularly superstitious man, but Mrs. C. has a certain amount 
of superstition in her nature ; indeed, she had objected somewhat strongly to 
starting on Friday. So when O. returned from his search in the station, his wife 
could not be induced to take the 10:30 train for Niagara. They returned to the hotel 
at which they had been stopping, Mrs. C. fully convinced that the train would be 
wrecked or that something awful would occur. Saturday's papers were eagerly 
scanned for an account of the accident to the 10:30 train. Nothing was found. No 
accident had happened. 

An analysis of this case leads to a solution of those numerous cases of premoni- 
tions and warnings that constantly mystify mankind. Of course C. and his wife did 
not see L., but they undoubtedly saw some one who closely resembled him. The 
Friday start and the discussion upon it probably aided in the deception. If an acci- 
dent had occurred to the 10:30 train,— and the chances of it some statisticians could 
figure to a decimal,— C. would have been firmly convinced all his future life that he 
had seen L.'s ghost. The warning that Mrs. C. would have claimed to have had 
against starting on their honeymoon on a Friday would have been recorded as gen- 
uine"; Friday would have received another black eye, and another supernatural, 
ghostly warning would have been added to the many "well-authenticated" ones 
already extant. 

Now, this case of C. and his wife is not a unique one. It is as natural an occur- 
rence as happens in every-day life. The human mind is so constituted as to fear 
injury and death. Fear is one of the most powerful of the mental emotions. It is 



